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South Carolina Goose Pull 


WE try to avoid making this page the location for monthly 


stories of barbarity, but circumstances sometimes compel us to make 
exceptions. Last month it was the buffalo “hunt” in Wyoming, 
and this month it is the South Carolina goose pull. 


We are grateful to Time magazine of March 10th for the dis- 


closure of the revival of this ancient cruelty in which riders, 
mounted on mules, attempt to pull the head off a live goose, the 


unfortunate creature having first been suspended, head down 
and neck greased, from a scaffold type of arrangement. 


It appears that in the South Carolina incident, four men par- 
ticipated before a crowd of 1100 spectators. One by one they 
would ride underneath the suspended goose and try to yank its head 


off. On the first try, all four men failed, but back they came for 


another go at it. 


We need not state that the goose honked in great frenzy, but 
to no avail, for the riders tried over again until they finally gave 


up. 


Time states that the goose then was a “limp mass of crumpled 
feathers.” 


With all the cruelty and suffering the world has witnessed these 
last few years, it seems unbelievable that men of normal intelligence 
would engage in such barbarity. The culprits should be punished 
and South Carolina should purge itself of this disgrace by making 
certain it will not happen again. 


E. 
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“Dogaloging” Our Canines 


HE problem of the meter reader and 
customers’ dogs has been a serious 
problem ever since gas, electric and water 
companies started giving modern service 
to city dwellers. For years, there has 
been constant warfare between these two 
factions, with the dog usually having the 
best of the encounters. 

Who is to blame and what can be done 
about it? Well, as for blame, no one can 
fix it with any degree of accuracy. Ifa 
dog owner trains his dog to let the 
meter reader in unmolested, then he may 
well ignore the presence of some other 
person who may wish to enter the prem- 
ises on other than an honest errand. The 
dog’s acts are as instinctive as nature, 
itself. He merely wishes to protect his 
master’s, and, of course, his own, prop- 
erty. And yet, the meter reader is there 
on a perfectly legitimate errand. So, the 
feud between dog and meter reader goes 
on and on. 

But, at last, comes a solution — the 
training, not of the dog, but of the meter 
reader on “how to gain friends and in- 
fluence canines.” Both in New York City 
and in Los Angeles, this system has been 
tried out and has brought results that 
have caused sighs of relief all over the 
country. Here, for instance, is how the 
California city has worked it out. 

It seems that fifteen years ago, meter 
readers for the Municipal Water and 
Power Department, in Los Angeles, were 
a dog-fearing lot. So many were bitten 
that the department furnished them with 


dog biscuits in an attempt to placate 
these alert watch-dogs. 

Today, however, the dog-bite rate has 
been reduced to almost nothing and the 
answer lies in a thorough cataloging 
(or should we say dogaloging) system. 
Each meter book contains a notation for 
each dog on the route—with the pet’s 
name, and indication of disposition 
“good” or “bad,” and instructions for 
special cases. Three forewarnings, coupled 
with general instructions on how to gain 
a dog’s friendship, have solved a prob- 
lem involving 100,000 canines through- 
out the city. 

Reports from meter readers supply the 
data for the Department of Water and 
Power’s registry on the dogs owned by 
its customers which serves as a guide for 
subsequent checkers. Whenever a new 
dog is encountered on a meterman’s 
route, a record is made of the animal’s 
name and his temperament. If the dog 
is vicious, special instructions are re- 
corded for the guidance of other meter- 
men, as: “Go to front door”; “Ring bell”; 
“Wait for customer’; “Read through 
window”; “Don’t go in.” 

Metermen are also advised, as a gen- 
eral code of behavior to: Approach dog 
slowly; call dog by his name; talk to the 
dog in a normal tone of voice and to 
avoid sudden movements and gestures. 

Thus, the battle has been won, and we 
hope these systems will spread through- 
out the country. But, we must say, the 
honors still go to the dogs. 


Wide World Photos 


At the left are sample reports on customers’ dogs and at the right, meter reader Robert 

L. Downing goes about his business in peace, as Mrs. Beatrice Klein maintains a firm 

grip on her police dog. By consulting the record on the dog, Downing knew that it 
was necessary to ring the bell for Mrs. Klein before entering her yard. 


Here and There 


URING the excavation of Tell-el- 
Ajjul, a very large Hyksos camp 
near Gaza, Palestine, the British School 
of Egyptian Archaeology discovered the 
skeleton of a great horse buried with its 
master in a grave of the Bronze Age. 


ATURE has given to her creatures 
the special tools that each kind 
needs in order to live, some of these 
special appliances being knives and 
chisels in the teeth of the beaver, drills 
in the beaks of woodpeckers, shears in 
the mandibles of leafcutters, baskets for 
the bees to carry on their hips, stilts for 
wading birds, spears for fish-eating 
birds, and so forth. 


HE civilized man, from Plato to Dante 

to Goethe, has been a patriot among 

his own people, but also a citizen of the 
world. And it is the function of great 
men to penetrate the passing fashions 
and to clarify the enduring values of life. 


—Walter Lippman 


HEY (the animals) share with us the 
mystery of life and mind—they are 
products of the same august will; they 
are sub-personalities claiming kinship 
with us in endless delightful ways. 


—Prof. Sir Arthur Thomson 


E are certain that unless the 

churches take a clear and consistent 
stand on this matter of life and death 
(war) to our civilization and to the 
world, they will merit the contempt of 
men and the judgment of God. 


—Harry Emerson Fosdick 


Like the star that shines afar, 
Without haste and without rest, 
Let each man wheel with steadfast way 
Around the task that rules the day, 
And do his best. 
—Goethe 
€ 


EVER,” said my aunt, “be mean in 

anything; never be false; never be 

cruel. Avoid these three vices, Trot, and 
I can always be hopeful of you.” 


—Charles Dickens 
in “David Copperfield” 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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IGURING prominently in our celebra- 
tion of Easter, rabbits and chicks 
are the two creatures of the animal world 
identified most closely with this time of 
the year. It has often occurred to me to 
wonder why this was so. Very few 
people, probably, understand just what 
the connection is between these animals 
and one of the greatest festivals of the 
Christian religion. 

Perhaps the following Easter legend 
will serve to clear up the matter. 

It seems that one day, as a rabbit went 
for a quiet walk in the forest, he came 
upon a nest filled with eggs, but there 
was no hen in sight. After a futile 
search for her, he concluded a wary old 
fox must have made a meal of her. He 
realized how the mother hen must have 
worried over her eggs so he decided he 
would play the part of the Good Samari- 
tan by trying to keep the eggs warm, and 
he huddled close on the hen’s nest all 
night. 

When he woke next morning, which, 
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Photo, A. J. Mueller 
Two little bunnies see the ghost of the original Easter hares. 


of course, was Easter, the nest was full 
of little yellow chicks. They knew no 
different and supposed the rabbit was 
their mother, and in consequence, turned 
to him to be sheltered and fed. The 
rabbit did not desert the little fellows, 
but went out into the woods every day 
and found food for the chicks and stayed 
with them at night to keep them warm. 

This legend comes to us from northern 
Germany where the inhabitants used to 
have an Easter tree somewhat similar to 
our own Christmas tree, except that the 
decorations were different, the trimming 
being all colors of eggs. And that is the 
reason that a rabbit always stands guard 
over the huge nest of eggs at this Easter 
tree. The eggs are intended for all the 
children and grown folks, and they join 
hands for a frolic around the Easter 
tree, just as in this country, we join 
hands and sing carols around our Christ- 
mas tree. There is much fun and feasting 
all day long. 

This story may well explain why the 


Easter 


Bunny 
Fable 


Stanton 


The Easter bunny 
and the Easter chick 
have long been identified 


with the Christian festival. 


bunny and chick joined the Easter parade 
long ago. Perhaps, however, the legend 
has its rise in ancient times, because the 
date of Easter is reckoned by the moon, 
which in turn reverts to the ancient 
Egyptians, in whose picture writing, the 
hare was used to indicate the word 

There seems to be little connection, at 
first sight, until we consider that the hare 
and the moon are both nocturnal. Also, 
the Egyptians called the moon the “open- 
eyed watcher of skies,” which in their 
minds paralleled the fact that baby bun- 
nies are not born blind like kittens, but 
come into the world with their eyes wide 
open. 

And still another similarity is that the 
hare brings forth its young in thirty 
days, the same length of time as a lunar 
cycle. 

When the moon, therefore, became the 
determining factor in fixing the date of 
Easter, the hare came right along, too, 
and has been a symbol of Easter ever 
since. 
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ARE THE ONLY 
NORTH AMERICAN DEER /N WHICH 
BOTH MALE ANO FEMALE NORMALLY 
BEAR ANTLERS. 


{Dogs Can't Talk, But.... 


By MATT SHELEY 


§ hoor family car was parked in front of a drug store the 
other afternoon as the writer was having a prescription 
filled. As I stepped out the door of the establishment after 
receiving the medicine, I noted that a friend was standing 
beside the car, and directly under his feet lay “Spike,” the 
family dog. Spike is really a shepherd and some other noble 
breed, I’m sure, but his ancestry is questionable. 

“This your dog?” my friend asked. 

I confessed that he was mine in a sense, but that my father 
was actually the owner. 

“Well,” said the friend, “he has been trying to tell me to 
let him inside this car for the past five minutes.” 

“Did you ever see him before?” I asked. 

“No, I was standing across the street, when I first noticed 
him. He walked up the street and over to the car, then stopped. 
He sat a few seconds, then ambled over to me, barked and took 
hold of my trouser leg. I stooped and patted him, then he 
tugged that much harder. Finally, I relaxed and permitted 
him to lead me to the car over here. He barked, then took the 
door handle in his mouth and actually tried to turn it. I stood 
there amazed, and he—with disgust written all over his face 
—tried to take.my hand and place it on the handle. It is almost 
unbelievable.” 

“Not for Spike,” I said. Then turning to the dog, “What 
do you want, boy?” 

The dog promptly took my hand, dragged me to the door 
handle, then dropped my hand and barked. 

I opened the door and he bounded into the back seat. When 
my friend walked to the window, Spike let out several low 
growls, then lay quiet. 

He was probably saying, “See, you numbskull—I tried to 
tell you this was my car, but you just stood there like an 
ignoramus. Gosh, am I glad I’m a dog.” 
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Seafaring Crow 


By ANNA PLUMMER 


S unexplainable as the sudden appearance of the green 

grass after the long Alaskan winter, was the appearance 

of the gaunt, untidy crow among the dock pigeons at the port 
of Wrangell, up in Alaska. 

At once, he made himself at home among the wharves and 
answered the delighted stares and comments of sailors, tourists, 
and natives with raucous epithets cawed down from convenient 
roofs of the little harbor’s buildings. Sometimes he strutted 
up and down the wooden piers and snapped up crumbs. As 
time passed and he became familiar with his surroundings, his 
defiance of convention became more pronounced, and he made 
off with everything from orange peelings to a child’s rag doll 
left on the pier planking. It was even rumored that he had 
stolen the mayor’s cigar. 

And Wrangell, duly appreciative of the eccentric bird, 
dubbed him “Midnight Son” and proudly accepted the honor 
of his choosing their harbor as his home. 

And then a curious thing happened to Wrangell’s rakish 
Midnight Son. He had surveyed many ships from the harbor 
roofs, and always he had welcomed and dispatched them with 
raucous and defiant caws—he was a land-lubber. But one 
morning the Princess Louise put into harbor, and Midnight 
Son decided to go to sea. Whether it was the morning sunlight 
on the blue ocean, or envy of the gulls complacently dipping 
over and around the ship, Midnight Son suddenly ruffled his 
feathers, shook the harbor dust from his lean body—and 
plummeted down into the rigging of the Princess Louise, 
northbound for Juneau. 

To the astonished crew, he explained nothing, but pompously 
and aloofly kept his high perch. Sometimes he made what 
seemed acid comments to the white gulls soaring over the ship 
—Midnight Son couldn’t soar. And the glad crew could boast 
a crow’s nest unequalled by any ship in Alaskan waters. 

As a passenger, he solicited no attention, and plainly showed 
his preference to be left alone. He was a good traveler. Not 
once did crew or officers see him sea-sick; it was attested, 
though, that his somber plumage definitely looked green the 
second day out. 

“He has perhaps led a fowl life, but he is a gentleman of 
spirit,” declared the captain. 

But Midnight Son had no regard for seaman ethics. When 
the ship docked at Juneau, he ruffled and preened his tawdry 
plumage, and with one sultry epithet, flanned determinedly 
away over the wharves of Juneau and out of sight. The crew 
of the Princess Louise was in consternation. Midnight Son 
had booked no passage on their ship—plsainly he had come 
aboard as a member of the crew—and no sailor of the Princess 
Louise could desert. 

Besides, gentleman of the world though he appeared to be, 
how could the poor bird hold his own among the slick city 
pigeons of Juneau. So the crew felt responsible for rescuing 
him. 

And they brought him back. When the ship embarked from 
Juneau, Midnight Son was aboard. It had taken two days’ 
search to find him; he was a little more bedraggled, a little 
more emaciated, and he hurled sultry and indignant comments 
from the confinement of the slatted box in which the crew 
placed him until they were well at sea. Then he flapped 
somberly to the rigging, and maintained an injured sulkiness 
which was finally melted by peace offerings of corn and cookies. 

Midnight Son is on the high seas today. He sits high in his 
crow’s nest, and surveys the wide ocean, and screams out 
raucously at any presumptuous gull or albatross that crosses 
the course of the Princess Louise. 
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ROM the moment he was hatched until we took him under 

our wing, so to speak, “Toby” was a source of humiliation 
and disappointment to his mother. And no wonder! Except 
for a reddish-brown fuzz that covered his squat body, he didn’t 
look like a chicken at all. His head was square and bald; his 
lids closed from the top instead of the bottom, revealing eyes 
as big and red as stop lights. His beak was hooked; his tongue 
thick and purplish like that of a parrot. In fact, he looked 
more like a parrot than he did a chicken, except that he 
waddled like a duck and croaked like a frog. We called him 
Toby, the parro-chick for want of a better name. 

As he grew older, he tolerated us, but it was to “Mr. Blue,” 
the springer spaniel, to whom he gave his devotion. 

Waddling as fast as his bandy legs would let him, and 
croaking at the top of his lungs, he would follow Mr. Blue on 
his rounds to the gopher holes, to the big tree at the end of 
the lane and back again to the house. When Mr. Blue ate, 
Toby pecked from the same dish. When Mr. Blue slept, Toby 
settled down beside him. 

And then, one morning when Toby was five months old and 
still no larger than a squab, he disappeared. I called and looked 
in places he liked to scratch for bugs, but no parro-chick. 

“Find Toby, Mr. Blue!” I commanded. “Hurry! Find Toby!” 

With nose to the ground, Mr. Blue circled the house, the 
garage, the chicken coop. Suddenly, he veered off in the 
direction of the grove. The cover crop had not yet been turned 
under and the vetch was higher than his back. I was thinking 
that Mr. Blue was off on the wrong track, when the vines 
parted and he emerged with Toby, dangling limp and bleeding 
from his mouth. 

I made a quick examination. Sharp teeth had pierced Toby’s 
neck. Long scratches seared his back, but he was still alive. 

“Toby’s done for,” I thought as I fed him milk from an eye- 
dropper. But Toby rallied and within a few days, he was 
“garruping” at Mr. Blue’s heels, as usual. 

After that, Toby slept in a covered box on the back porch. 
He slept there, but he didn’t like it. He was of roosting age 
now and he preferred the dangers of a low limb to the safety 
of a snug box. 

It was quite a nuisance looking him up every evening and 
putting him to bed. I decided to let Mr. Blue do it. I showed 
him the box, patted it. 

“Toby’s bed, Mr. Blue,” I said. ‘Get Toby.” 

Toby was “got” thereafter for almost a year. And then, 
one morning we found that he had gone wherever little parro- 
chicks go when they die. I wrapped him in a clean feed sack 
and with Mr. Blue looking on, buried him under an orange tree. 

Several times during the day, Mr. Blue went to the grave, 
sniffled, looked baffled, came back to the house. 

That evening at the usual time, Mr. Blue scratched on the 
kitchen door. He had brought Toby home to bed. 


“Find Toby, Mr. Blue!” I commanded. And 

Mr. Blue stood at attention, one foot raised, 

ready to start on his mission as soon as I 
finished. 
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TO HORS 


"World-Herald photo 
This statue, in honor of the horse, was 
erected near Minden, Nebraska. 


Memorial to the Horse 
By J. C. BAKER 


TONES for L. F. Newbold’s statue to 

the horse were given by horse and 
mule dealers all over the United States. 
The names of breeds of horses on some 
of the rocks indicate the rocks were given 
by men or organizations interested in 
that breed. 

Mr. Newbold, a horse breeder and 
trainer for forty-two years, prides him- 
self upon training his horses gently. He 
breaks in the colts largely by tying them 
to a gentle mare. “A horse is gentled by 
the time it’s grown,” he says. 

“Dishonest horses are made by dis- 
honest men,” he adds, “men who over- 
load them or otherwise mistreat them. 
I never had a horse that would not come 
back to me when sold, unless he was a 
great distance from home.” 

Mr. Newbold believes that some horses 
will always be used and greatly prized. 
“TI did not erect the monument,” he in- 
sists, “as if horses were dead, but in 
honor of the great service they have 
rendered man.” 

“To the Horse,” the poem Mr. New- 
bold‘wrote for the statue’s dedication, is 
a glowing tribute to the horse’s part in 
developing civilization : . 

I give this toast to you, Dobbin, 
To you who served the world 
And brought it up from savagery 

To many flags unfurled. 


& 


Our Appreciation 


Wwe: are grateful to all our members 
and friends who wrote letters to 
Senator Allen in support of the bill to 
prevent cruelty in the sale of baby chicks 
and ducklings and to Senator Furbush 
opposing the bill to open Mount Greylock 
Reservation to hunters. 

At this writing, we can report favor- 
able progress on the baby chick bill and 
believe it will be passed without difficulty. 
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Happy Reunion 


By GERTRUDE F. SPRAGUE 


HE railroad station at Windsor, Ver- 

mont, was recently the scene of a 
heart-rending reunion between a man 
and his dog. Wriggling himself almost 
out of his skin and beating out a rapid 
tattoo with his curly white tail was the 
manner in which “Mutt,” a tan colored 
mongrel, gave release to the pent up 
loneliness he had suffered since parting 
from his adopted master in Salzburg, 
Austria, several weeks ago. 

The air was rent with joyous barks 
and there was a suspicion of a tear in 
the eyes of young Paul G. Howe, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Howe, of Hart- 
land, Vermont, as he gathered the wrig- 
gling mass of dog into his arms. 

Preceding his canine friend by about 
three weeks, Paul arrived home about a 
month ago, after being honorably’ dis- 
charged from the United States Army. 
He served several months in Austria. 

Paul didn’t buy Mutt and he didn’t 
receive him as a gift. He just came to 
the Army camp, sniffed around and 
finally parked on the foot of Paul’s bed 
one night. Paul awakened one morning 
and there he was and from that time on 
the dog followed him everywhere. 
Finally, Paul decided he had been adopted. 

After being reprimanded several times 
by his officers, Paul sorrowfully came to 
the conclusion that he would have to get 
rid of his dog. He loaded him onto a 
truck one day and drove 25 miles into 
Germany and gave the dog away. Two 
nights later, he heard a thump on his 


bed and on investigating found Mutt, a 
little tired, but deliriously happy to be 
home. 


Finally, the good news came that Paul 
was to be returned to this country. 
Coupled with his joy of going home was 
a qualm of regret as to what would 
happen to Mutt, who in spite of the many 
men who tried to make friends with him, 
had remained a one-man dog. After 
several extensive inquiries he was in- 
formed that he absolutely could not bring 
Mutt home with him. But, finally, at an 
expense of $67, Paul had him shipped 
home. 


After a long separation, Mutt is still a 
one-man dog. He is utterly oblivious to 
anyone else. Won’t even raise an ear 
when someone else gives an order, but 
when he hears his master’s voice, he goes 
into quick action to carry out his com- 
mand. 


Paul’s mother was a bit dubious, at 
first, about the dog, especially when, the 
first morning after his arrival, he barred 
her entrance to the bedroom. It was only 
after Paul came and ordered him away 
that he would let her pass. 


Although he ignores the petting of 
everyone but Paul, he does condescend to 
accept the attention of the baby in the 
home. In spite of his aloofness, he is 
fast becoming the pet of the entire family 
and has even been accepted by “Smoky,” 
a collie, who has had precedence in the 
Howe home for some time. 


Odd - Facts - in - Rime 


By CARROLL VAN COURT 


Sketch by Bill Sagermann 


The Delicate Lacewing 


This handsome little fellow 
Has graceful lacy wings; 
He’s more than ornamental; 
He kills bad bugs and things. 


So if you run across him, 
Don’t crush the little chap; 

His wings are like lace curtains, 
As he gives them a flap! 
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Photo by courtesy of 
The Boston Post 


Kindness 


Tommy Mathieson, his dog 
"Pal," and the crutches he 
had to use because he 
loved his dog so much. 


Begets Kindness 


The story of a boy who put his dog first and reaped the reward of kindness. 


blag is the story of a real boy—a boy 

whom anyone would be proud to have 
as a son. His name is Tommy Mathieson, 
age 15, of Roxbury, Massachusetts, and 
he proved, beyond doubt, not long ago 
that he can truly be classed as a kind- 
hearted lad who thought more of his dog 
than he did himself. 

His little dog, “Pal,” is a pal, in fact, 
and there can be little doubt but that 
Pal gives his master every ounce of 
adoration of which he is capable. 

The incident that proves Tommy’s de- 
votion to his pet occurred one afternoon 
after school when the two were romping 
on the rear second floor piazza at their 
home. The two were having a splendid 
time of it when, in a moment of over- 
enthusiasm, Pal made a jump off the 
piazza and landed twenty feet below on 
the ground. 

In an instant, Tommy was down the 
steps to the back yard, his only concern 
the fear that Pal might have hurt him- 
self. He feared the worst when he found 
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his pet whimpering. A broken leg? In- 
ternal injuries? Tommy didn’t know. 
But there was only one thing to do so far 
as he was concerned. That was to get 
Pal to a veterinarian as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

Springing to action, the boy got out his 
trusty “bike,” fastening Pal securely 
under his coat. Then he started, pedaling 
as fast as he could and headed for our 
Angell Memorial Animal Hospital. 

Tommy was pumping along, his feet 
going around on the pedals at break- 
neck speed, was nearing the Hospital 
when the drive chain on his bicycle broke. 
The accident threw him and the dog to 
the street, causing a severe sprain of the 
boy’s right leg. 

Thinking only of Pal, again, and fear- 
ing that this second fall would prove too 
much, Tommy gritted his teeth to the 
pain, repaired the damage and continued 
on to the Hospital. There, telling no one 
of his own injury, he stood by bravely 
while the doctor treated Pal for shock. 
It was not until he was assured that his 


dog was all right that he thought of seek- 
ing relief from his own pain. 

Back under his coat went Pal and the 
two set out again by bicycle for the City 
Hospital. There, he clung lovingly to his 
dog while doctors looked over his leg and 
decided that not only must it be tightly 
bandaged, but that he must use crutches 
for at least a few days. 

That posed a problem for Tommy. He 
couldn’t carry Pal and ride his “bike” 
home and still do it on crutches, so he 
appealed to Patrolman Merrill S. White, 
on duty at City Hospital. Officer White 
certainly agreed that something must be 
done. So he telephoned and a radio 
equipped prowl car was sent to the Hos- 
pital and took Tommy, Pal, the “bike” 
and the crutches back home. 

There, indeed, is a boy after your own 
heart. He did his very best for Pal and 
the doctors and police, in turn, took care 
of him. Kindness begets kindness, the 
world over. 

To Tommy our Society has sent a suit- 
able award for his act of kindness. 
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€ CONTENTED PASSENGER 


"Brandy," a full-grown brown dachshund, 

who came from England on a Pan American 

Clipper plane, looks up to see who's dis- 

turbing his slumber. Described as a "per- 

fect passenger," Brandy uttered not a word 

of discontent as he relaxed in his hamper 
amid a cargo of freight. 


Wide World Photos 


HE JOINED THE HERD 


Out in Chesterton, ‘Indiana, in the northern 
part of the State, Ray DeMass looked out of 
his window one morning. He saw with amaze- 
ment a deer grazing in his orchard. Later the 
deer, whom DeMass named "Jack," joined 
4 the farmer's herd of cattle and became so 
tame that he answered readily to his name 
and came to DeMass to accept apple parings, 
of which he is very fond. Neighbors from far 
and near came to the farm to see Jack who, 
it is believed, fled from Michigan to escape 
the hunting season. 
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TREE-CLIMBING DOG 


The tree-climbing ability of ''Pudgie," two-year-old fox terrier 

was a surprise to his owner, J. P. Kane, of Chicago. These 

pictures demonstrate Pudgie's technique in climbing a tree 

trunk to a height of 6 feet, then going 10 feet out on a limb to 
retrieve a ball 15 feet above the ground. 


THIRTY INCHES OF DOG EARS » 

Policeman W. F. Jones, of Atlanta, Georgia, holds the ears of 

his black and tan dog, "Champ," to show off the dog's 30-inch 

ear spread. Jones claims only four or five dogs in the whole 
country can match Champ's ears. 
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Photo by Winn Studio 


“Penny” Ante 


ENNY’S” ante in this case is just an 

overflow of appreciation to the An- 
gell Memorial Animal Hospital for its 
care during a recent illness. 

But let us introduce Penny properly. 
She is a cocker spaniel, seven years old 
next June and is the devoted companion 
of Dr. Anna Quincy Churchill, of 200 
Liberty St., Lowell, and Tufts College. 

Dr. Churchill, most appreciative of the 
treatment accorded her pet at the Hos- 
pital, says that Penny showed no fear 
whatever of either the doctor in charge 
of her or of the various rooms to which 
she was taken. 

We are most appreciative of Penny’s 
recommendation and point to her with 
pride as a good example of what treat- 
ment at a modern hospital can do for a 
dog. 
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Bees Form Union 


B®. took to the headlines recently 
out in Detroit when a judge stopped 
during court proceedings to give them 
their just dues. 

United. States District Judge Frank A. 
Picard paused in his deliberations on the 
now famous Mount Clemens Pottery 
Company case to tell the story of a Sagi- 
naw, Michigan, neighbor, who wanted to 
buy a jar of honey. 

When the grocer asked $5, the shopper 
objected that she had previously paid 
only $2.50 for the same jar. 

“Well,” the grocer told her, “the bees 
are now asking for petal-to-petal pay.” 

We expect that there was a lot of angry 
buzzing around the court that day. 
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Distemper Warning 


i i! a statement made recently by Dr. 

Erwin F. Schroeder, Chief of Staff 
at our Hospital, all dog owners were 
strongly urged to help combat the dread 
disease, known as distemper, by consult- 
ing a veterinarian immediately at the 
first sign of this illness, thereby relieving 
their pets of untold suffering. 

“All too frequently,” said Dr. Schroe- 
der, “considerable damage is caused by 
complicating, secondary infections as a 
result of carelessness on the part of 
owners who wait until it is too late before 
seeking medical advice or treatment. 

“Initial symptoms of distemper,” con- 
tinued the veterinarian, “include a fever, 
together with chills, listlessness or de- 
pression, possible loss of appetite and a 
watery discharge from the eyes and nose. 
Only discriminating, professional judg- 
ment can properly evaluate these early 
findings.” 

Dr. Schroeder declared, in conclusion, 
that if dog owners everywhere would 
cooperate whole-heartedly in aiding in the 
control of distemper, the mortality rate 
resulting from this sickness would be 
materially lessened. 

We ask all dog owners, therefore, to 
watch their pets carefully and at the first 
sign of any symptoms, like the above, to 
take the dogs to a veterinarian. 


Amrita Island 


WO weeks—July 14 to 26, inclusive— 
has been set aside for society execu- 
tives, agents, board members and educa- 
tion directors to attend the Amrita 
Island Humane Conference for an inten- 
sive course of study and practical train- 
ing in five subjects. Any individual 
completing a course will receive a Certif- 
icate of Merit. 

The subjects offered will be Humane 
Education, Membership and Finance, 
Dog Obedience, Agents Training in 
Small-Animal Ambulance Technique, 
Uniformity of Humane Laws (especiallv 
dog-licensing regulations). 

The program schedule will be daily 
from Monday through Friday, morning 
and afternoon. Week-ends will be open 
for sporting events—swimming, boating. 
touring, etc. 

The faculty for these courses will be 
announced as soon as confirmations have 
been received. 

Societies are eligible to send one or 
more of their personnel. 

Plan now to make Amrita your vaca- 
tion in 1947. Complete one of the courses 
for which you will receive a certificate. 

An application blank will be sent upon 
request to the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston, 51 Carver St., Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 


"LASSIE" REWARDED FOR HEROISM 
A Certificate of Merit was recently awarded by our Society to "Lassie," year-old mon- 
grel, whose barking aroused twelve occupants of a burning apartment house. Mrs. 
Catherine Ince, owner of the courageous dog, is shown accepting the Certificate, 
which was presented by Dr. Gerry B. Schnelle, Assistant Chief of Staff of the Angell : 
Memorial Animal Hospital. 
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Work in Texarkana 
LETTER from Mrs. Oliver Dreyer, 
president of the Texarkana Hu- 

mane Society, Arkansas-Texas, describes 
the outstanding cooperation she has re- 
ceived from children, teachers, principals, 
and superintendents in her work of 
Humane Education. She states that they 
are all anxious to see the motion picture, 
“Out of the Heart,” hear her talks on 
animal care, and read the many leaflets 
which she passes out. 


Eternal Triangle 

IPPY,” a motherly four-year mongrel 

dog belonging to the Eugene F. 
Binders who live on a farm east of 
Barrington, IIl., is doing her canine best 
to make three white Persian kittens 
adopt her as their mother in place of 
“Angel Puss,” a dignified Persian Blue 
matron who brought the kittens into the 
world. 

And Angel Puss is about fed up with 
Tippy’s delusion that the kittens are her 
own. In fact she quite often spits and 
lashes out with her claw-opened paws as 
Skippy drives Angel Puss from the 
basket and takes over the duties of 
motherhood. 

Angel Puss’s pride has suffered, for no 
sooner does she get her kittens thor- 
oughly washed than Tippy takes over 
and systematically cleans them again. 
And the second bath is just a minor 
point, for Tippy’s motherhood delusion 
has caused her to develop a false preg- 
nancy and she alternates with Angel Puss 
in nursing the kittens.. Angel Puss at- 
tends to the feeding requirements when- 
ever the dog is away, but she is rudely 
jostled away from her own young when 
Tippy appears. 

The three-way situation is about at an 
end as the kittens have passed their 
eighth week and are being weaned from 
their “mothers.” The youngsters, fat 
from double feedings, are quite impartial 
to their mothers, but more than a few 
angry “pffts’” will probably issue from 
them if some mean old cat some day tells 
them that they had twice as many baths 
as they should have had. 

—John G. Reynolds 


Wedding Witness 
AN’S best friend has performed 
many an unusual deed for his 
master in days gone by, but perhaps none 
so unusual as becoming witness for a 
wedding ceremony. When Alice K. Wig- 
gins and Frank P. Hollis tied the marital 
knot in New London, Connecticut, they 
chose “Dusty,” their beloved cocker 
spaniel, as witness to the “I do’s.” As 
proof, the honeymooners can proudly dis- 
play Dusty’s paw-print on the marriage 
certificate, where it was duly affixed by 
Justice of the Peace Jacob Sherb. 
—Gerard N. Marrotte 
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(Left to right) Lt. John Wilson, VC, assistant depot veterinarian, Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. 


Brenner and Major C. F. Brenner, VC. 


Army Veterinary Dispensary 


E are very glad to learn, through 

Major C. F. Brenner, VC, depot 
veterinarian at the U. S. Army Colum- 
bus General Depot, Columbus, Ohio, 
that a new veterinary dispensary for post 
animals held open house recently. 

Colonel H. S. Evans, commanding of- 
ficer of the post, is taking great interest 
in the activities of the new dispensary 
and helped to initiate its opening. 

The open house, shown in the picture 
at the top of the page, was a grand 
affair, with food for dogs, cats, horses, 
and humans being served. At the left 
front of the picture appear the hors 
d’oeuvres for the dogs and cats, consist- 
ing of meat and dog discuits. At the 
right front are hors d’oeuvres for horses 


—corn, carrots, and sugar. In the back- 
ground are doughnuts and cider for the 
human beings present. 

The kitten held by Mrs. Brenner is the 
dispensary mascot and Major Brenner 
is, of course, holding his dearly beloved 
pet, “Shadrach.” 

All the animals in the picture below 
were strays who now have good homes. 
The two white puppies were adopted by 
Colonel Evans, the black and tan puppy 
belongs to Captain Johnson, the depot 
surgeon, and again Major Brenner is 
holding “Shadrach.” 

We sincerely hope that other army 
posts will follow this example of kindness 
and care of those animals which help to 
make a soldier’s life happier. 


(Left to right) Col. H. S. Evans, Johnny Horn, son of Captain Horn, Lt. John Wilson, 
VC, Major C. F. Brenner, VC. 
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Fined for Cruelty 
RECENT case in North Adams and 
prosecuted by our officer in Pitts- 

field resulted in a fine of $20 being im- 
posed for cruelty to a dog. 

The owner of the animal testified that 
her wire-haired terrier was tied in the 
family yard and that the defendant came 
to the premises, pulled the dog to its rear 
legs and kicked it before it dropped to 
the ground. She stated that he threat- 
ened to kill the dog if he ever found it 
loose and that he had warned her not to 
bring charges against him. 

A neighbor, summoned as a witness, 
told of seeing the defendant kick the dog 
and verified the owner’s story of the 
cruelty. 

The defendant, in his own defense, 
claimed that the dog snapped at him and 
declared that he kicked at the animal 
but missed it. He also denied threaten- 
ing to kill the terrier. 

The judge who heard the case said, in 
response to the defense, “I don’t believe 
your story and if you kill that dog you 
will get a long jail sentence.” Thereupon, 
he found the defendant guilty and im- 
posed a fine of $20. 

Our agent is to be congratulated on 
his handling of the case and following 
it through to a justifiable conclusion. 


They Learn Animal Care 


HILDREN at the East Union School, 

in Springfield, have live pets in the 
classroom for demonstration in the care 
and feeding of animals. The program is 
part of the Humane Education work in- 
cluded in the curriculum of the Spring- 
field schools in co-operation with the 
American Humane Education Society. 

A white rabbit has made its headquar- 
ters at the school for some time, and is 
permitted to run about the classroom. 
It is cared for by the children, as part 
of the character-building program. 

In the picture, a group of the children 
are offering this Easter bunny a carrot 
and are delighted to watch it nibble at 
the tasty food. The rabbit is a great pet 
of the children in that class and it has 
learned to trust them, knowing that it 
will be treated with kindness. By this 
method the whole class will know how to 
care for any pets which may come into 
the home. 


Children at the East Union School, in Springfield, study the habits of an Easter bunny 
so that they will learn the proper care for this animal. 
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Society 


Springfield Area 


Their pet is improving. 


Hospital Case 
CHINESE family, from Honolulu, 
recently visited our Springfield 

Branch Hospital, where their terrier, 
“Speed,” received treatment for a leg 
fracture. Mrs. Edward Spetch praised 
the humane work being done in the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii and said that the protec- 
tion of animals there compared favorably 
with that in the States. Love of her 
native Honolulu was evidenced when she 
pointed out that the city was more mod- 
ern than many she had seen in this coun- 
try. 

Mrs. Spetch met her husband while 
he was serving in Honolulu. Stationed, 
at present, at Westover Field, they rushed 
Speed to our Hospital when he suffered 
a broken leg. The two sons, Edward 
and David, were so anxious about their 
pet’s condition that Mrs. Spetch brought 
them to see him, although it was, of 
course, too early to take him back home. 
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Kindness Week 

E Kind to Animals Week is scheduled 

this year for the week of April 7, 
with Humane Sunday falling on April 13. 
This celebration, first sponsored by our 
Society some thirty-three years ago, has 
since attained national scope. Let us all. 
make it our goal to be especially kind to 
animals during that week. 
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Presenting the medal. 


Dog’s Rescuer Honored 

HE above picture shows Mrs. Kenneth 

E. Brown, of Pittsfield, receiving 

our Society’s medal from Officer T. King 

Haswell, Berkshire County represent- 

ative. The medal was given Mrs. Brown 

who recently risked her life to rescue a 

dog that had broken through the ice in 
the Pontoosuc Lake channel. 


Rabbit Investigation 


N complaint that a boy has several 
rabbits that he does not feed or 
water and that two had already died as 
result of neglect, our agent investigated 
the case and found four fine looking 
rabbits. They had a fair shelter for this 
time of year and the officer talked with 
the boy’s mother who stated that her son 
was 15 years old and had been selling 
rabbits at a good profit. 

However, she said that he was now 
taking part in school athletics and doesn’t 
want to spend the time he should to take 
care of the rabbits. She stated that they 
had plenty of feed and she has tried to 
get her son to take better care of them. 

Our officer explained that a better 
shelter must be provided and that the 
parents would be held responsible. The 
boy’s mother promised that if the rab- 
bits were not sold shortly she would 
turn them over to the Society. 
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Employee Retires 
E regret to announce the retirement 
of Mr. George Swan, who for many 
years had charge of the mailing and 
maintenance of the Society’s vast store 
of literature. 

Mr. Swan, in our service for many 
years, has been in ill health for some 
time. His cheerful presence will be 
missed sorely and we wish him well in 
his retirement. 


Noted Author Dies 

ARGARET Marshall Saunders, 87, 

of Toronto, Canada, died February 

15. Miss Saunders was famed through- 

out the world for her autobiography of a 

dog, called “Beautiful Joe.” This book, 

second only, perhaps, to “Black Beauty,” 

has achieved a popularity far beyond the 
author’s hopes. 


38 Years of Service 
FTER thirty-eight years spent in 
preparing the way in humane work 
for others to follow, Mr. William M. 
Morrill, Assistant Editor of Our Dumb 
Animals, has retired—a true pioneer in 
animal protection. 

Starting with our Societies in 1909, 
Mr. Morrill has aided the growth of 
these organizations from those early days 
to the proud place they now hold. An 
editor of outstanding capabilities, he did 
much to advance the cause of animals 
and increase the popularity of our pub- 
lication. 

‘In addition to his editorial work, Mr. 
Morrill became well acquainted with the 
work of our investigating officers and, in 
particular, has been in charge of the 
annual Horses’ Christmas which has be- 
come popular over the years. 

We shall miss his daily presence, his 
cheerful manner, his always ready help- 
fulness and, above all, of course, his great 
knowledge of the Societies’ functions and 
past performances. 

Succeeding him in the role of Assist- 
ant Editor is Miss Katharine H. Piper 
who has been a member of the editorial 
staff for twenty-five years, and is thor- 
oughly conversant with the work. 


President Eric H. Hansen (left) welcomes Dr. Fritz Nilsson from Sweden. Doctor Nils- 
son is spending some time at our Hospital studying new methods of animal surgery. 
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By Boys and Girls 


OW we want you to write for us. If you are fifteen years old 
or under and have written or want to write a poem or story 
about animals, you are eligible to compete for a place on this 
page. Each piece must be very short, and, of course, your very 
own composition. Each contribution must be accompanied by a 
note from your teacher stating that the writing is original with you. 
Also, if you have a picture of yourself and your pet, send that, too. 
Of course, we cannot promise to print everything received, but the 
judges will pick out the ones they think the best. 

All letters should be addressed to Boys and Girls Editor, OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. We 
cannot return or acknowledge unused contributions, but we shall 
do our best to print the best stories, poems and pictures received. 

Following are a few samples of stories and verse written by 
children. Can you do better than these boys and girls? Try it. 


Jealousy or Affection? 
By Courtlandt Gilmour (Age 13) 


I have a dog named “Smarty” and a cat named 
“Topsy.”’ Smarty does not mind Topsy, but until the 
other day showed no affection or any other emotion. 
It so happened that last week my father brought home 
another dog whose name was “Butch.” Butch, being 
younger than Smarty, was very playful, and while he 
really wanted to play, it appeared as if he was annoying 
Topsy. One day when Butch was in an annoying mood 
and Topsy was getting tired of declining to play, 
Smarty took a hand. He went over and stood protec- 
tively over Topsy and, growling at Butch, waited till 
he stopped playing. 

We had a lot of trouble with Butch. He persisted 
in leaving home and going through the neighbor’s trash 
buckets. He was at a house situated quite near the 
road when he rushed out and started for home at a very 
fast speed, according to a truck driver. As he reached 
the middle of the road, a van struck him and he died 
without a whimper. 
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My Pet Cat 
By Claire Grace (Age 9) 


My pet cat’s name is “Skippy.” Heisatigercat. He 
is very pretty. 

One day he leaped up on the table. He knocked 
over a glass of milk. The milk spilled all over him. 
How I laughed. 

& 


3 ‘““Sandy”’ 
By Mary Ann Gerould (Age 8) 


“Sandy” is a pretty dog. She barks at all the cars. 
Sometimes she wags her tail at me. She is most the 
best to be and she never barks at me. 
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My Dog, “Wiggy” 
By Frank Price (Age 12) 


My story is about my dog, “Wiggy.” 

When I was at camp last year, my mother came up 
to visit me and she brought the dog with her. 

While we were eating together, Wiggy spotted some- 
thing and off she ran. We went to see what it was. 
It was a baby bird. We left it alone and its mother 
came and brought it to its nest. 


The Bible Says 
By Elouise Barber (Age 10) 


The Bible says be kind to man and beast, and when 
it says beast, it means animals. Kind means to care 
for them, to water and feed them. 

Once I had a dog named “Butch.” Our neighbors 
hated him, so we gave him to a friend of ours. Now 
I have a dog named “Monkey.” He is blind in one 
eye and is going ‘blind in the other. I have done all 
I can for him. I think he is gaining his sight. I do all 
I can to help him. 

And I hope everyone else does and I hope many read 
this letter. Maybe it will interest them in pets. If one 
dies, do not give up hope—start all over again. 


Photo, Carl Mansfield‘ 


Little Sandra Beveridge gives her pet a carrot. 
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Our Puppy 
By ANNA JOHNSON 


The door stepped on our puppy’s toe, 
And when he tried to tell it, 

His feelings were so badly hurt 
He couldn’t help but yell it. 


He held it up for us to see, 
And cried for us to pet it. 

We had to let him have some cake 
Before he could forget it. 
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Counsel from the 
Animal Kingdom 


A Proverb Quiz 
By JAMES ALDREDGE 


ERE’S proof that man has learned plenty from his 
study of animals. There are ten familiar proverbs 
or quotations in this list, and in every one a blank has 
been substituted for an animal’s name. How many can 
you fill in correctly? Count 10 for every one you get 
right. A score of 70 is fair; 80 is good, and 90 or above 
is excellent. The answers appear below, but please 
don’t peek until you have tried the quiz. Let’s go, now. 
Here are the questions: 


may look at a king. 

Beep the......... ...from the door. 

6. You can’t teach an old............ new tricks. 

in a poke! 

has his day. 

9. Don’t put the cart before the............. 


Answers to the Quiz 


1. Fox 6. Dog 
2. Cat 7. 
3. Wolf 8. Dog 
4. Elephant 9. Horse 
5. Leopard 10. Rat 


While birds are away, pals come to play. 
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“Double” in Trouble 
By GRETA L. POTTER 


HE college boys like you,” said the 
President’s wife, apropos of nothing. 

“They do? Since when?” 

A colleague who, like me, was stout and 
middle-aged was also puzzled, but this is 
the way I figured things out. 

It was a case of love our dog and we'll 
love you. 

One blustery night a short-haired little 
black dog shivered at the door. The Dean 
of Women warned, “Don’t you dare let 
it in!” And so I devised a coat for it 
which sent the night watchman into 
gales of guffaws. He did something more 
practical. He put her in the basement. 

The next day, the boys made her their 
mascot and named her “Double.” Genteel 
and ladylike, she was soon the pet of the 
whole school. I was secretly gleeful 
when she was curled peacefully on the 
rug in the lounge of the girls’ dormitory. 

Breed? Just a pleasant mixture. White 
spots well placed on black. Appealing 
eyes. An active tail. 

For two months, pampered and happy, 
she slept on the feet of any boy of her 
choice. But one day, the college builetin 
board contained a beautifully printed, 
black-bordered announcement: 

“Double passed on at 12:17 in Mr. 
Frank Campbell’s apartment. For six 
hours she will lie in state in the lounge 
of Egbert Hall. Services will be held at 
4:30 P.M., with Mr. Lawrence Thurman 
officiating.” 

Double, coat all brushed and glossy, 
lay as in sleep just inside the big win- 
dow. The girls had sacrificed their still 
fresh Saturday night corsages. A steady 
procession of serious minded students 
viewed the remains. 

For the funeral service, on the highest 
point of the campus, an eloquent poem 
had been written. There was a reverent 
talk on the friendship of dog and man. 
A crowd of some two hundred students 
gathered to pay homage to the little dog 
who had brought friendship and life into 
the school. 

The college paper gave the matter half 
a column, ending: “Faculty members in 
attendance were Mrs. Potter and Mr. 
Campbell.” 

After that the boys did smile at me in 
a different way, a little more sincerely. 


To a Robin 


The Herald of Soring, on a lofty tree, 
Poured out the joy of his heart to me. 

He lifted his head to heaven in joy 
And sang to me like a love-sick boy. 


He sang of flowers just bursting through 
Of a glorious world to be born anew— 
But | thought to myself as | heard him sing 
That He was the sweetest of all the Spring! 


—Dorothy Lord 
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OVER THE AIR 


For those who like stories and facts about 
our animal friends, our Society sponsors 
three distinct radio programs. 


In Boston and Springfield, “Animals in the 
News" is broadcast by William A. Swallow 
each Saturday, at 9:30 A.M., over WBZ and 
WBZA—1!030 on your dial. 


In Boston, "Animal Club of the Air” is 
presented by Albert A. Pollard each Satur- 
day, at 10:30 A.M., over WMEX—I510 on 
your dial. 


In Boston, “Animaland” is presented by 
Miss Margaret J. Kearns each Sunday, at 
9:35 A.M., over WHDH—850 on your dial. 


In Springfield, "S. P. C. A. Time" is broad- 
cast by Charlena Kibbe each Tuesday, at 
2:15 P.M., over WSPR—1270 on your dial. 


BE SURE TO LISTEN! 


Church-Going Animals 


FEW years ago an uncle of ours, a 

deacon in the church, had a horse 
by the name of “Whitey,” that took the 
family to church every Sunday, three 
miles distant. One Sunday, uncle re- 
mained home because of illness. About 
the usual hour, this pious animal, seeing 
others of his kind going in the direction 
of church, leaped over the fence and 
gravely trotted after them. 

Some dogs also seem to have had a 
predilection for church a hundred years 
ago, for an old record says: ‘Voted that 
five persons be appointed to expel dogs 
from the meeting house on Sundays, and 
that they be authorized to take such 
means as they think proper, and that the 
town will indemnify them for so doing.” 

—H. E. Zimmerman 


Feline Intelligence 
By EDNA B. WILLIAMS 


T is seldom that a cat plays the part 
of the hero, that is to the extent of 
giving warning of a burglar. We usu- 
ally connect a dog with such a feat, but 
“Bigboy,” our handsome Persian pet, did 
just that. 

The cat had been placed upon the 
screened porch for the night, it being 
summer time, and the door into the liv- 
ingroom locked before the family retired. 
Some time during the night Bigboy’s 
mistress was awakened by a peculiar yet 
familiar humming sound. Greatly to her 
surprise, she found her pet, lying close 
to her, his mouth pressed to her ear and 
purring at the top of his voice. Imme- 
diately she thought, “If Bigboy is in here, 
then the livingroom door must have been 
open.” Upon investigation it was found 
that both front and rear doors were wide 
open. Bureau drawers had been ran- 
sacked and all valuables collected ready 
to be taken out, but the intruder had 
fled leaving his booty where it lay piled 
up on the floor. 

Black as midnight, Bigboy had evi- 
dently slipped into the livingroom when 
the door was opened, unnoticed at first 
by the burglar who was intent upon his 
work. The only supposition is that the 
intruder must have caught sight of the 
cat and been scared from his work. 

The intelligent cat must have felt that 
something unusual and mysterious was 
going on. Whether it was merely in- 
stinct or an intelligent understanding of 
the situation which directed him, we may 
never know, but certain it is that he had 
been guided to do the only thing he could 
do; to use the only language he had to 
warn his beloved mistress of danger. 
The next day, it was found that other 
houses in the neighborhood had been 
entered and robbed. 


Week, is now available. 


illustration. 


more blotters. 


New Kindness Week Blotters 


Our new blotter, designed to publicize Be Kind to Animals 


Printed on a white coated stock, this edition is most attractive 
in red and black, with an appealing photographic reproduction for 


Persons or Societies desiring special imprints of their own 
names should write immediately for quantity price quotations. 
Price without special imprint—one cent each—in lots of 25 or 


Postage should be included for smaller orders. 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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1946 Bound Volumes 


Just received from the bindery is a 
limited supply of the complete 1946 edi- 
tion of Our Dumb Animals, with attrac- 
tive binding and gold letters. 


Here is a permanent reference of 240 
pages, with approximately 200 story- 
telling pictures, informative articles on 
nature and animal care, and appealing 
verse. 


Price — $1.50 each 


Button, Button----? 


Yes, buttons are here again! 


Do you remember the attractive cel- 
luloid button we used to stock—that with 
the animal group design in full color? 


It is once again available in three styles 
—bearing the inscriptions, Band of Mercy, 
Humane Society, or S.P.C.A. In addition, 
we can also furnish Band of Mercy but- 
tons consisting of a white star on a dark 
blue background with gold border and 
lettering. 


Price — two cents each. 


Send your order now to: 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is "Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’’; that it is the second incorporated (March, 
1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has no connec- 
tion with any other similar Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals “for 


the use of the Angell Memorial Anima! Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


| give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or to the 
American Humane Education Society), the sum of ................ dollars (or, if other 
property, describe the property. 


The Society's address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information and advice will be 
given gladly. 


PHOTO CONTEST | 

In a search for “story-telling pic- 
tures,"" we are announcing our annual 
photographic contest to end June 15, 
1947. 

Cash prizes amounting to $95 and 
ten additional prizes of subscriptions 
to OUR DUMB ANIMALS are of- 
fered for clear, outstanding photo- 
graphs of wild or domestic animals 
and birds. 

The contest is open to all, either 
professional or amateur, but entries 
will be accepted only from those who 
have taken the photographs. 


PRIZES 
First Prize ......... $25.00 
Second Prize ...... 15.00 
Third Prize *..... 5.00 


Ten $3.00 prizes 
Ten $2.00 prizes 


Write to Contest Editor, 180 Long- 
wood Ave., Boston 15, Mass., for 
further details. 


Liberal Annuity Rates 
ADVANTAGES 


No coupons to clip, no papers to sign and 
mail. You simply receive your checks at 
stated intervals—that’s all there is to it. 

Annuity agreements are frequently used 
to provide for one’s or another’s future 
years. 

It is no experiment. There is no anxiety. 
No fluctuations in rate of income. No 
waste of your estate by a will contest. 


* * * * 


A pamphlet giving necessary information 
gladly sent upon request. 

The Massachusetts S, P. C. A., or the 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston 15. 

The Management of our invested funds is 
a guarantee of the security of these Life 
Annuities. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Life $500 00 Associate Annual $10 00 
Sustaining Annual 100 00 Active Annual 5 00 
Supporting Annual 50 00 Annual 2 @0 
Contributing Annual 25 00 Children’s 1 00 


Since 1832 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


Funeral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


She reatest G ood 


E feel that the greatest good to the greatest number 
of people is achieved through the distribution of 
our magazine to public and school libraries throughout the nation. 


With that thought in-mind, we have set as our goal an increase 
of one thousand library subscriptions during 1947. To our former: 
appeals, the response has been most gratifying, but we still have 
far to go. We really need your help! 


On our lists already are hundreds of libraries to which we send 
Our Dumb Animals free of charge, but we have reached the limit” 


of our resources in this matter. “ 


You, and you alone, can help us to spread kindness throughout 
the world. What you would be doing is to place the magazine 
on library tables where thousands of children will see and read it. 
Librarians assure us that it is read by many of their patrons. 


More libraries on our list mean that many, many more people 
will learn to understand animals and to treat them with more 


* 


consideration. 


~ Now here is how you can help! Won’t you pick out some 
library, the one in your city or some other with which you are 
acquainted, or a school library, and donate a subscription? Just» 
send the name and address of the library and the subscription price 
of $1.00 to Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave.,; Boston 15, 


Mass. We will do the rest. 


Please help us to fulfill our resolution! 
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